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I. THE AUSTRO-GERMAN CUSTOMS UNION SCHEME. 


N March 23rd the text of the preliminary Convention 
relative to the establishment of a Customs Union between 
Germany and Austria was issued in Vienna. This Con 

vention, the approval of which by the two Cabinets had been confirmed 
by an exchange of Notes dated March 19th, set out the procedure 
agreed upon for the conclusion of such a Union and, in that it 
amounted to a preliminary agreement in principle, constituted the 
first definite step towards the fulfilment of the Austro-German 
Customs Union Scheme. 

The main outline of the procedure agreed upon for the conclusion 
of the main Treaty is as follows :(') that the German and Austrian 
Governments have decided to enter into negotiations for the con- 
clusion of a Customs Union Treaty in which other European Powers 
may participate ; that, in the Union contemplated, there will be no 
Joint Tariff Parliament and no surrender in principle of economic 
independence by either party, both retaining their full sovereignty ; 
that, upon the coming into force of the eventual Treaty, while the 
collating administrations will remain separate, the same Customs 
duties will be collected at the external frontiers of the two countries 
under identical procedure and the proceeds will be divided periodically 
on a calculated scale; that the cover for foreign loans will not be 
affected ; that, for a transitional period, the Customs frontier between 
the two countries will not. be abolished entirely and certain interim 
duties will be levied; that each country may conclude commercial 
treaties with other countries, provided that their provisions are 
not contrary to the terms of the Customs Union Treaty; that the 
eventual Union Treaty will provide for arbitration in case of disputed 
interpretation ; that negotiations for the conclusion of the main 
Treaty will be opened immediately after Easter, it being estimated 
that it will take two or three months to complete it for signature 
and that a further six months will elapse before it can become 
operative; and that, if this procedure is carried out, the Austro- 
German Customs Union should be an accomplished fact at the 
beginning of 1932, the Treaty to run for three years, after which period 
denunciation will be possible with a year’s notice, but only with 
Parliamentary consent. 

Rumours that a Customs Union was under consideration were 
first reported in the press on March 17th, and conjecture as to its 
nature was general until March 21st, on which day the Austrian 
Minister called on the British Permanent Under Secretary of State 
at the Foreign Office to inform him, on the instructions of his Govern- 
ment, that the German and Austrian Governments had decided that 
negotiations for a Customs Union should be entered upon immediately, 
that both were ready to enter into negotiations for a similar agreement 
with any other European State, and that the basis of negotiations must 


(1) The text of the agreement is printed on page 10. 
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be the maintenance of the full sovereignty and independence of 
participating States. The German Ambassador, later on the same 
day, made a similar communication. The diplomatic representatives 
of the two countries in Paris, Prague, Budapest and Rome informed 
the Governments to which they were accredited to the same effect, 
and official communiqués were issued to the press in Berlin and Vienna. 

The announcement of the proposed agreement aroused a storm 
of indignant protest in the French press and in that of Czechoslovakia, 
and on March 22nd the diplomatic representatives of these two 
countries, accompanied by the Italian Minister, acting on instructions 
from their Governments, called on the Austrian Vice-Chancellor 
and Minister of Foreign Affiairs, Dr. Schober, to request further 
information as to the proposed step, on the ground that, in the view of 
their Governments, the proposed agreement appeared to constitute 
a violation of Austria’s obligations under the Treaty of St. Germain 
and the League of Nations’ Protocol of 1922. 

At first sight, in view of the insistence of the two contracting 
Governments on the purely economic nature ofthe proposal and 
their explicit statements that Austria’s treaty obligations would 
not be affected, in that no surrender in principle of her economic 
independence would be involved, the violent nature of the outbursts 
in France and Czechoslovakia may perhaps seem surprising. 

This project, however, of an Austro-German Customs Union was 
no new conception, for it is but a part of a whole which has for long 
exercised the Foreign Offices of most European Powers. Austria and 
Germany argue confidently that the Customs Union is a purely 
economic affair and that it has no political implications, but, however 
accurate a description that may be, critics of the proposal have 
been quick to point out, in examining the past history of the movement, 
that the inability of Austria to survive as an economic entity has been 
one of the main planks in the platform of Anschluss, and it is difficult 
therefore, however clearly marked a line of demarcation there may 
be between an economic Customs Union and a comprehensive political 
Union, to divorce the two conceptions entirely, the more so since the 
complete idea of Anschluss has, during the last four years, received 
a growing measure of support both in Austria and Germany. 

The history of the Anschluss movement has its roots in the Germanic 
Confederation of 1815, or, even earlier in time, in the Holy Roman 
Empire. In 1866 the Austro-Prussian war resulted in the expulsion 
of Austria from the Confederation, and 1871 saw the establishment 
of the German Empire, led by Prussia. From that date until the 
outbreak of the Great War there existed an undercurrent of thought 
in both countries which desired to awaken and foster the racial and 
cultural homogeneity of all sections of the German people, but this 
movement was seriously hampered by the heterogeneity of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, which included a large non-German element. 
The end of the Great War, however, saw all that changed. Austria 
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stood alone, a small German-speaking republic, deprived of the 
greater part of its natural resources. Economic and political influences, 
as well as cultural ones, all seemed to point to complete union with 
the democratized German Reich, and the revolutionary Austrian 
Constitution of November 12th, 1918 definitely provided for this 
event, as also, though less directly, did the first Republican Con- 
stitution of Germany. This tendency was, however, considered 
dangerous by the Allied and victorious Powers, France, in particular, 
holding that such a Union would constitute a menace by upsetting 
the balance in Central and South Eastern Europe, a balance delicately 
adjusted by the recent creation of the Succession States. France, 
fearful of the rebirth of Germany, was already turning to the idea of 
treaties with Poland, Czechoslovakia and the other members of the Little 
Entente, treaties to be concluded in the name of French security 
and which would be largely negatived by the interposition of an 
United Austria and Germany, while Czechoslovakia, by reason of 
her geographical situation—resembling a headland projecting into 
a German sea—was equally anxious to prevent the extension of 
Germany’s frontiers by the inclusion of Austria, the result of which 
would be to approximate her position more closely to that of a 
peninsula. Accordingly, at the deliberations from which the Peace 
Treaties emerged, a spoke was put in the Anschluss wheel, in defiance 
of the theory of self-determination, and the process of prevention 
was rendered the easier by the financial tutelage of Austria under the 
League and the consequently imposed restrictions, which coincided with 
the economic difficulties of Germany. But 1926 saw Austria, released 
from financial control but woefully poor, and Germany just emerging 
from her sea of economic troubles, and so the movement gained a 
new impetus with, on the one hand, the cry that Austria could not 
stand alone and on the other that the two peoples were, racially and 
culturally, one. And so there began, spread out over the years 
between 1926 and 1930, a gradual and cautious assimilation and 
unification of economic policy, of legal codes and of educational systems. 

In this present survey, however, save in as far as it has inevitably 
influenced the reception of the news of the projected Customs Union, 
the question of Anschluss in the sense of political union must remain 
in the background, if not, as Austria and Germany aver, beside 
the point. In the arguments they have advanced, they claim, 
in the face of a determination on the part of France and Czechoslovakia 
as keen to-day as it was in 1919 to prevent the possibility of Anschluss, 
that the project is a purely economic one, undertaken, in point 
of fact, in a spirit influenced by the doctrine of European Economic 
Federation recently advanced by the Foreign Minister of the very 
State which sees in it a direct and definite step towards the conclusion 
of political union. 

The recent utterances of German and Austrian statesmen have made 
the views of their two contracting countries extremely plain. Expression 
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has been given to the lively disappointment felt in Austria and 
Germany at the complete breakdown of the Tariff Truce negotiations, and 
at the collapse of the recent Conference for Concerted Economic Action, 
on which they had pinned their hopes. In the absence of a general 
solution, economic cares, it has been pointed out,had brought Germany 
and Austria together, both these countries being forced to seek wider 
markets in the expansion of their foreign trade. Reference has been 
made to the words employed by Dr. Schober at Geneva on the 12th of 
September last, when he declared that, while Germany and Austria 
welcomed the plans set out in M. Briand’s ‘“‘ Memorandum on the 
Organisation of a System of European Federal Union ”’ for the improve- 
ment of the European economic order through far-reaching co- 
operation, such a widespread project must be slow of realisation, 
while the conclusion of regional pacts was an easy step in the same 
direction and a suitable beginning for the desired result. ‘‘ Austria,” 
Dr.Schober concluded, “‘which, despite the precarious state of its national 
economy, is already one of its neighbours’ best clients and the best 
outlet for their products, would be prepared to participate in negotia- 
tions in this new direction (regional pacts), because it is confident 
that the States taking part would thus secure an improvement in 
their economic situation and believing that such negotiations would 
also provide a starting point and a foundation for the realisation of 
M. Briand’s great idea, in which we see the prospect of an economic 
agreement and the consolidation of peace throughout Europe and the 
whole world.’’ The projected Customs Union therefore is claimed 
by Germany and Austria to be a contribution to the solution of the 
European problem and a step towards M. Briand’s goal. They point 
to it as an example of what was suggested as a solution of international 
economic difficulties at the Economic Conference at Geneva in 1927, at 
the Sinaia Conference of 1930, and at the Liege Conference at the end 
of September of the same year. Finally they draw attention to 
the fact that other States are explicitly invited to join the Union, 
each State so participating to retain its sovereign independence. 
But Czechoslovakia and France, whose Foreign Minister was 
the author of the scheme which Austria and Germany declare them- 
selves to be on the way to realising, took a very different view of 
the project when it was sprung upon a world but little prepared 
for the suddenness of the disclosure. In the first shock of the surprise 
they saw in the proposal, as might have been expected, a recrudescence 
of the Anschluss idea, and even after the first mood of violent protest 
had given way to somewhat quieter argument, the same undercurrent 
remained clearly discernible although, in his speech of March 28th, 


M. Briand relied, for beating the dog, chiefly on two other sticks, 
namely the diplomatic methods employed by the Germans and Austrians, | — 


and the illegality of the Union in the face of Austrian obligations | 
under international agreements. In spite of the repeated assertion, | 
on the part of Germany and Austria, that it had been in no way — 
intended to confront foreign Governments with a fait accompli, and | 
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that, the agreement, which was one in principle only, was not completed 
until March 19th, the secrecy of the negotiations and the sudden method 
of announcement were bound to create an unfavourable impression, 
considerations which led M. Briand to declare that the procedure adopted 
was contrary to the rules of European collaboration, and especially 
unfortunate, coming, as it did, at the moment when they were about 
to discuss frankly at Geneva and in Paris the better organisation 
of Europe. While Mr. Henderson, whose policy from the first had been 
one of calm reasonableness, in the course of his statement in the House 
of Commons on March 30th, characterised the methods employed by 
the Austrian and German diplomats as “calculated to raise 
suspicions and to nullify advantages for the frank exchange of ideas 
offered by the now frequent meetings at Geneva and elsewhere between 
representatives of the various Governments.” 

However that may be, the fact remains that Europe was faced with 
something dangerously like, despite the disclaimer of Herr Curtius, a 
fait accompli. The French reactions to this have already been noted, 
that is to say the French reactions in their wider sense of apprehending 
the recrudescence of the Anschluss bogey. Actually the peg on which 
the French Government hung its protest was the question of the 
illegality of Austria’s entering in the projected Union in view of her 
Treaty obligations. The arguments regarding the question of illegality 
range round three points. 

First it is argued that, under the proposed Union, Austria 
will alienate her independence, and in this connection Article 88 of 
the Treaty of St. Germain-en-Laye and Protocol No. 1, ‘“‘ The Restoration 
of Austria,’’ signed at Geneva on October 4th, 1922, are cited. 
Article 88 states that: ‘‘ The independence of Austria is inalienable 
otherwise than with the consent of the Council of the League. Con- 
sequently Austria undertakes to abstain from any act which might 
directly or indirectly or by any means whatever compromise her 
independence, particularly until her admission to the League of 
Nations, by participation in the affairs of another Power.”’ Under 
the Protocol, Austria “undertakes in accordance with the terms of 
Article 88 of the Treaty of St. Germain, not to alienate its independence ; 
it will abstain from any negotiations or from any economic or financial 
engagement calculated directly or indirectly to compromise this 
independence. This undertaking shall not prevent Austria from 
maintaining, subject to the provisions of the Treaty of St. Germain, 
her freedom in the matter of Customs tariffs and commercial or 
financial agreements, and, in general, in all matters relating to her 
economic régime or her commercial relations, provided always that 
she shall not violate her economic independence by granting to any 
State a special régime or exclusive advantages calculated to threaten 
this independence.’’ It is under the terms of this Protocol that the 
matter will be brought up before the Council. 

Secondly it is argued that, when Austria received the Inter- 
national Loan of 1922, she assigned toits service her Customs Revenues 
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and it was laid down in the second and third of the Protocols that she 
was not to make any changes in the rates which might diminish the 
yield without obtaining the approval of the Commissioner-General, 
and, when the external control came to an end in 1926, Austria agreed 
that the Council might at any time within the next ten years restore 
the office of Commissioner-General if the proceeds of the assigned 
revenues were insufficient. It is argued that the Customs Union 
may affect this undertaking. 

Thirdly, under Articles 217-220 of the Treaty of St. Germain-en- 
laye, the Allied and Associated Powers were given “‘ most-favoured- 
nation ’ rights in Austria and it is suggested that the Union would 
be in conflict with this agreement. 

These questions may already be considered in some measure to 
be sub judice in view of Mr. Henderson’s intention to submit them to 
the Council, but it is interesting nevertheless shortly to note the 
Austrian and German counter-arguments to the suggestion that 
Austria’s entry into a Customs Union with Germany is incompatible 
with her obligations under the international agreements already cited. 
The Austro-German defence to the charge that Austria will alienate 
her independence is based upon the published principles on which 
the two countries have agreed to conclude the Customs Union Treaty. 
They claim that the alienation by Austria of her independence has been 
expressly excluded, that there will be no Joint Tariff Parliament, 
that, consequently, any changes in the rate of duties will have to 
be negotiated and not voted, that the Treaty is to be concluded for an 
initial period of three years and that, at the end of this short period 
it may be denounced by either side and that, finally, not only do the 
two Customs Authorities remain entirely separate, but both countries 
retain the right indefinitely to conclude commercial treaties with 
third parties and, while such negotiations will normally, though 
not necessarily, be carried on jointly, there will always be two separate 
treaties and not one. It is contended that, in the light of these 
explicit safeguards, it is difficult to see how Austrian independence 
will be alienated by her participation in the Union, although in this 
connection the view expressed by M. Benés that Czechoslovakia 
“na jamais été hostile a une entente raisonnable, mais que de pareilles 
ententes ne doivent étre conclues qu’entre des pays de puissance 
sensiblement égale’’ is worthy of note. 

As to the question of the cover of the Loan service, in the pre- 
liminary Convention both Parties have agreed to respect all obligations 
to third Parties, which, it is held, points conclusively to the fact that 
the cover of the Loan will be properly provided. As regards the 
point arising out of the “ most-favoured-nation ” rights enjoyed 
by the Allied and Associated Powers under the Treaty of St. Germain, 
it is argued that, when a Customs Union is concluded, the ‘‘ most- 
favoured-nation ’’ treatment applies to the newly-formed Economic 
Unit as a whole and not separately to the parts which have been 
united to form it, a doctrine actually accepted in 1921 when Belgium 
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and Luxemburg entered into a Customs Union. It is therefore 
contended that a principle accepted in this instance should be 
respected in the case of the Austro-German Economie Union. 

It must, however, be pointed out in this connection that, while 
Article 4, paragraph 2, of the Anglo-German Treaty of Commerce of 
1924 specifically excepts from the provisions of the Treaty any 
benefit accorded to any country linked or to be linked with Germany 
by a Customs Union, similar clauses are not contained in the 
Franco-German Treaty of 1928 and the Anglo-Austrian Commercial 
Treaty of 1924. 

It was on the legal aspect that Mr. Henderson fastened when 
he went to Paris on March 23rd and discussed the matter with 
M. Briand, from which visit, on March 25th, emerged his suggestion 
that an opportunity should be given for the Council of the League 
of Nations to discuss the legal points involved, thus adroitly steering 
clear on the one side of the suggested political implications and on the 
other of the German and Austrian insistence on the economic nature 
of the scheme. It was felt that Austria’s position ought, legally, 
to be examined and, since the question turned largely upon her 
obligations under Protocol No. 1, an instrument itself fostered by the 
League, it seemed that reference to the League was the right and 
natural step to advocate, and, while Mr. Henderson’s “‘ commonsense 
démarche’’ was, in some French quarters, criticised as being less 
effective than the lodging of a definite protest, it did much to calm 
the fevered condition of French opinion. 

Mr. Henderson’s suggestion was communicated on March 25th 
to the German and Austrian Governments, and following its unfavour 
able reception, which appeared to be due to a misunderstanding, a 
further explanation of the procedure proposed was subsequently 
furnished to the German Government. Its reception by these two 
Powers was such as might have been expected. After a preliminary 
protest, Germany joined Austria in declaring that, should the other 
Powers wish to examine the legal aspects of the question, the German 
and Austrian Governments ‘ would not shrink from it,” as after 
careful examination they were convinced that the Agreement was 
within the terms of the Protocol of 1922. It was made very clear 
that as the Agreement was purely economic in character, examination 
by the League Council from the political standpoint was quite 
inadmissible. 

Having clearly defined this point of view, the two countries 
intimated that if, in spite of their assurances, any States still wished 
to raise the matter before the Council, it was ‘‘ up to them ”’ to do so. 
Accordingly Mr. Henderson has given notice that he intends to raise 
the question at the next session of the League Council which opens 
in Geneva on May 18th. 

To conclude this survey it may perhaps be interesting shortly to 
summarise the attitude of other European States indirectly affected by 
the proposal. After a preliminary hesitation on the part of Yugoslavia 
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and Rumania to adopt any course in conjunction with Czechoslovakia 
other than one of general disapproval, the three Little Entente States 
finally agreed to adopt a solid attitude of opposition, though no 
agreement as to the method of protest was reached. Italy has 
throughout maintained complete reserve pending a detailed examina- 
tion of the implications of the proposed Agreement, while Poland 
has been inclined to discern in the proposal an attempt on the part 
of Germany to resume her pre-war policy of expansion and the estab- 
lishment of Mitielewropa with its consequent threat to the Little 
Entente Powers, and to suggest that the reply of the Agrarian States 
of Central and South Eastern Europe should be to carry into effect 
the Warsaw Agrarian Pact. There remains only to mention the 
reactions in Hungary to the proposal. The feeling voiced in the 
press is that while there is no reason for Hungary to take up an 
attitude of opposition, it would be useless to pretend that Anschluss 
was not the inevitable outcome of the proposed Customs Union and 
that her policy must largely be dictated by the march of events, the 
attitude adopted by the Powers and the nature of the conditions 
on which Hungary might join the Union. It was pointed out that 
Hungary commands the Danube and, by reason of the fact that she 
is largely an agricultural country, has nothing to fear from the industrial 
competition of the projected Austro-German Union. 


R.C. M.A. 


ANNEX I. 


Following is the translation of the preliminary agreement : 


PROTOCOL. 


In the course of the conversations which took place in Vienna at the 
beginning of March, 1931, the German Government and the Austrian Govern- 
ment agreed to enter forthwith into negotiations for a treaty to assimilate the 
tariff and economic policies of their respective countries on the basis and within 
the limits of the following principles. 


I. 


(1) The treaty is destined to mark the beginning of a new order of 
European economic conditions on lines of regional agreements, the inde- 
pendence of the two countries being fully maintained and due respect being 
paid to the obligations undertaken by them towards third States. 

(2) More especially both parties will in the treaty declare their willingness 
to enter into negotiations for a similar agreement with any other country 
expressing such a desire. 

II. 

(1) Germany and Austria will agree on a tariff law and a customs tarifi 
which shall be put into force in both customs territories concurrently with 
the treaty and for the period of its validity. 

(2) During the validity of the treaty amendments to the tariff law and the 
customs tariff may only be effected in virtue of an agreement of both parties. 
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ITT. 

(1) As long as the treaty remains in force the exchange of goods between 
the two countries shall not be subject to any import or export duties. 

(2) The two Governments shall agree in the treaty whether provisional 
tariffs will be necessary, and, if so, for which specified categories of goods 
and for which period. 

, IV. 

(1) The two Governments shall agree to stipulations in the treaty 
concerning a provisional arrangement regarding interchange in respect of the 
turnover tax and as to such goods for which, at the present time, monopolies 
or excise duties are in existence in either of the two countries. 


V. 

(1) The Customs Administration of each of the two countries shall be 
independent of that of the other and shall remain under the exclusive control 
of the Government of its respective country. Furthermore each country 
shall bear the expenses of its own Customs Administration. 

(2) Both Governments whilst fully respecting the above principle, will 
assure by special measures of a technical character the uniform execution of 
the tariff law, the customs tariff and the other tariff regulations. 

VI. 

(1) In the German customs territory the customs duties shall be levied 
by the German customs authorities and in the Austrian customs territory 
by the Austrian customs authorities. 

(2) After deducting the special expenses arising out of the application 
of the treaty the amount of the duties received shall be apportioned between 
the two countries according to a quota. 

(3) In the agreements to be made regarding this point care will be taken 
not to prejudice the liens on customs revenues existing in either country. 


VIL. 

(1) No import, export or transit prohibitions shall exist between Germany 
and Austria. Such exceptions as may prove to be necessary for reasons of 
public security, public health or similar grounds shall be specified in the 
treaty as precisely as possible. 

(2) In place of the Convention on Animal Disease concluded between 
Germany and Austria on 12th July, 1924, the two Governments will conclude 
as soon as possible, not later than one year after the entry into operation 
of the treaty, and put into force a fresh agreement regulating the traflic of 
animals and animal products between Germany and Austria under the same 
conditions in accordance with the same regulations as govern internal traflic 
in Germany and Austria. 

VIII. 

The rights appertaining to individuals and juridical persons of the one 
party in the territory of the other in respect of settlement, industry, taxation, 
ete., shall be regulated in the treaty on the basis of the relevant provisions 
of the Austro-German Commercial Treaty now in force. On the same basis 
regulations shall also be agreed upon concerning railway and shipping traffic 
between the two parties. 

IX. 

(1) Each of the two Governments, even after the entry into force of the 
treaty, shall retain in principle the right to conclude commercial treaties 
with third States on their own behalf. 
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(2) In such negotiations with third States, the German and the Austrian 
Governments will take heed that the interests of the other contracting party 
are not infringed by the text and object of the treaty to be concluded. 

(3) So far as it seems opportune and possible with a view to effecting 
a simple, speedy and uniform settlement of the commercial relations with 
third States, the German Government and the Austrian Government will 
conduct joint negotiations for the conclusion of commercial treaties with 
third States. Even in this case, however, Germany and Austria will each 
sign and ratify a separate commercial treaty on their own behalf, and will 
only arrange together for a simultaneous exchange of the ratifications with 
the third State in question. 

X. 

The two Governments will take the necessary steps in due time to bring 
into accord with one another and with the contents and object of the treaty, 
the existing commercial treaties concluded by Germany and Austria with 
third States so far as they contain obligations respecting customs tariff 
rates or so far as they might impair the execution of the existing import and 
export prohibitions and other regulations on the exchange of goods. 


XI. 


(1) To ensure a smooth working of the treaty an Arbitral Committee shall 
be provided for therein composed on the lines of complete parity of members 
of the two parties. This Committee will have to deal with the following 
matters : 

(a) settlement by arbitration of differences of opinion arising between 
both parties as to the interpretation and application of the treaty ; 

(6) to bring about a compromise in such cases where the treaty provides 
for a special agreement between both parties or in which according to 
the text of the treaty the realisation of the intentions of the one party 
depends upon the consent of the other, provided that in such cases agree- 
ment cannot be reached between the two parties. 

(2) A decision of the Arbitral Committee in cases (a) and (b) referred to 
above shali have binding effect on both parties, a majority of votes being 
sufficient. The President of the Committee shall have a casting vote. Com- 
plete parity in choosing the President from time to time shall be provided for 
in the treaty. 

(3) Should either of the two Governments be of the opinion that the 
decision of the Arbitral Committee in any of the cases mentioned under | (0) 
infringes its vital economic interests, it shall be entitled to terminate the 
treaty at any time on giving six months’ notice. Such notice of termination 
may also be given during the first period of three years mentioned under 
XII (2). 

XII. 

(1) The treaty to be concluded shall be ratified and shall enter into opera- 
tion at the end of a period to be fixed in the treaty which extends from the 
date of the exchange of ratifications. 

(2) The treaty may be denounced at any time upon one year’s notice, 
but not before the end of the third year after its entry into force except in 
the case mentioned under XI (3). 

(3) Notice may only be given in virtue of a law to be enacted by the 
country denouncing the treaty. 
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ANNEX II. 
TREATY OF St. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE. 


The following is the text of Articles 217-220 of this Treaty :— 


ARTICLE 217. 


Austria undertakes that goods the produce or manufacture of any one 
of the Allied or Associated States imported into Austrian territory, from 
whatsoever place arriving, shall not be subjected to other or higher duties or 
charges (including internal charges) than those to which the like goods the 
produce or manufacture of any other such State or of any other foreign country 
are subject. 

Austria will not maintain or impose any prohibition or restriction on the 
importation into Austrian territory of any goods the produce or manufacture 
of the territories of any one of the Allied or Associated States, from whatsoever 
place arriving, which shall not equally extend to the importation of the like 
goods the produce or manufacture of any other such State or of any other 
foreign country. 


ARTICLE 218. 


Austria further undertakes that, in the matter of the régime applicable 
on importation, no discrimination against the commerce of any of the Allied 
and Associated States as compared with any other of the said States or any 
other foreign country sball be made, even by indirect means, such as customs 
regulations or procedure, methods of verification or analysis, conditions of 
payment of duties, tariff classification or interpretation, or the operation of 
monopolies, 


ARTICLE 219. 


In all that concerns exportation, Austria undertakes that goods, natural 
products or manufactured articles, exported from Austrian territory to the 
territories of any one of the Allied or Associated States, shall not be subjected 
to other or higher duties or charges (including internal charges) than those 
paid on the like goods exported to any other such State or to any other foreign 
country. 

Austria will not maintain or impose any prohibition or restriction on the 
exportation of any goods sent from her territory to any one of the Allied or 
Associated States which shall not equally extend to the exportation of the like 
goods, natural products or manufactured articles, sent to any other such 
State or to any other foreign country. 


ARTICLE 220. 


Every favour, immunity, or privilege in regard to the importation, 
exportation or transit of goods granted by Austria to any Allied or Associated 
State or to any other foreign country whatever shall simultaneously and 
unconditionally, without request and without compensation, be extended to 
all the Allied and Associated States. 
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II.—CHRONOLOGY. 
Australia. 

March 26th—The Prime Minister announced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the Premier of New South Wales had informed him that 
his Government did not intend to meet the interest payments due in London 
on April Ist (£186,376 was due in respect of the Three per cent. Loan maturing 
on October Ist, 1935, and £542,875 in respect of the Five per cent. Loan 


maturing on October Ist, 1955. In addition, interest amounting to £125,377 | 


was payable on April Ist to bondholders in New York). 
March 27th—Announcement in Parliament in London. (See Great Britain.) 
March 30th.—Mr. Scullin announced that the Federal Government would 


meet the engagements of the New South Wales Government, and that legal | 


opinion had been taken, and was to the effect that, under the terms of the 
financial agreement, the Commonwealth Government was liable for interest 
payments on State loans. 

April 1st.—Payment of New South Wales loan interest by Commonwealth 
Government. (See Great Britain.) 


Austria. 

March 25th.—In reply to representations by the British Minister regarding 
the Customs union agreement, Dr. Schober said the Government considered 
that it fell entirely within the framework of the 1922 Protocol, and it had, 
therefore, no objection to the legal side of the Convention being examined 
by the Governments which signed the Protocol. There could, however, be 
no question of its examination from a political standpoint, and it could not 
be submitted to the League Council. 

March 29th.—In an article in the Neue Freie Presse Dr. Schober main- 
tained that the formation of a Customs Union did not infringe the most- 
favoured-nation clause. He also said that the form of the proposed scheme 
was only being tested between two States, while an ultimate shape would 
be given to it by the collaboration of Europe as a whole. 

March 30th.—British Foreign Minister’s statement re the Customs Union. 
(See Great Britain.) 

March 31st.—The Government gave the Governments of Hungary and 
Yugoslavia the requisite three months’ notice of the termination, as from 
July 1st, of the Commercial and Customs Treaties with those countries. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

April 1st.—A new loan of $80 millions, secured on the Customs revenue 
was offered to the public at 98. Interest was 8 per 1,000, payable monthly, 
together with redemption at 1 per cent. for 100 months. (It, therefore, had 
a currency of over eight years, which was a much longer term than previous 
domestic issues.) 


Czechoslovakia. 

March 26th.—Speaking in the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Chamber, | 
Dr. Benes said they could not agree to the proposed Austro-German Customs 
Union, since they considered it involved a violation of the Protocol of 1922. 
He admitted, however, that a Customs agreement would be acceptable if | 
it fitted into the general economic framework of Europe and were modified | 
to suit the interests of all. 
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March 29th_—Announcement re trade agreement with Yugoslavia. (See 
Yugoslavia.) 

March 30th—The Commercial Treaty with Yugoslavia was signed in 
Prague. 


Egypt. 

March 3lst.—It was announced that the Wafd and the Liberal- 
Constitutional Parties had concluded an agreement to boycott the Parlia- 
mentary and Provincial Council elections and not to accept any agreement 
or settlement arrived at with Great Britain by Sidky Pasha. They also 
agreed to combine to fight the Constitution which the Premier was stated to be 
threatening to impose on the country. 


France. 

March 25th.—A communiqué was issued by the British Embassy stating 
that the British and French Foreign Ministers had discussed the proposed 
Austro-German Customs Union and that Mr. Henderson “had expressed 
the strong hope ”’ to the German and Austrian Governments that before they 
proceeded further opportunity would be given to the Council of the League 
to assure itself at the May meeting that the proposals were not contrary to 
the engagements given by Austria in the 1922 Protocol. 

The Quai d’Orsay also issued a communiqué stating that M. Briand had 
informed the Presidents of the Foreign Affairs Committees of the Senate and 
the Chamber of the urgent steps he had taken to remind the German and 
Austrian Governments of the necessity of respecting treaty obligations, and 
that he had drawn the attention of the two Committees to the fact that as the 
Protocol of 1922 had been established by the League and remained under its 
care, it was impossible that the League Council should not be consulted before 
the agreement was carried any further. 

The organizing Committee of the Commission for studying European 
federal union concluded its work with the adoption of a report drawn up by 
M. Motta, and of the agenda for the meeting, which, it was decided, should 
take place on May 15th. 

March 28th.—Speaking in the Senate on the Foreign Affairs Estimates 
M. Briand said that the Austro-German agreement could not affect the prestige 
of France. The manner employed by the two Governments had been 
disquieting, and it lay outside that policy of codperation which he himself 
desired to inaugurate. This was the most serious aspect of the affair, coming, 
as it did, at the moment when they were about to discuss frankly at Geneva 
and in Paris the better organisation of Europe. So far, between Germany 
and Austria there had been nothing more than minutes of conversations 
preliminary to negotiation. But from now on he would say plainly that the 
day when the loyal fulfilment of agreements could not be counted upon there 
woulé remain nothing, neither safeguards nor security. Those who had 
undertaken this step had no right to do so, and to the full extent of their 
power they intended to prevent them from going on with it. Plainly, a halt 
had been called in their relations with Germany. As for Austria, they had 
made commercial agreements with her that took account of a certain economic 
situation, and if this were to be modified it would be necessary to reconsider 
the whole question. The incident had awakened no sympathy anywhere in 
the world, and the remarks passed upon it must force the two countries to 

abandon a false aim, and compel them not to renounce their part in European 
collaboration. 

He concluded by assuring the Senate of his determination “ to secure that 
the two countries in question should not persist in their intention to violate 
their solemn undertakings.” 
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March 31st.—Dr. Curtius’ statement re the proposed Customs Union. 
(See Germany.) 

April 3rd.—M. Briand received the Italian Ambassador to discuss certain 
differences of opinion which were understood to have hindered the final drafting 
of the naval agreement. These concerned the claim of France to replace 
her obsolete vessels by new units during the period 1933-1936, in order to [ 
keep intact the existing margin over the Italian aggregate tonnage. (The 
Italian view was that no replacements should be made, in order to leave a 
free hand to the 1936 Conference.) 


Germany. 

March 25th—The Chancellor received the British Ambassador, who 
informed him that his Government considered it to be in the general interest 
that the plan for a Customs Union should be jointly examined in its relation 
to the Protocol of 1922, and that Germany and Austria should refrain from 7 
proceeding to a conclusion until the May meeting of the League Council. | 

Dr. Briining expressed the opinion that the plan was entirely in keeping |~ 
with the terms of the Protocol, and that the two Governments, accordingly, 
saw no reason why the matter should be considered by the League. If an 
examination of the juridical side was desired, they had no reason to shrink 
from it. Both Governments were of opinion that an examination by the 
League from the political point of view was inadmissible, as the agreement 
was purely economic in character. 

March 28th.—A decree, signed by the President and counter-signed by 
the Chancellor and the Minister of the Interior, was promulgated, under 
Article 48 of the Constitution, investing the national and State authorities 
with drastic powers to suppress political violence. Penalties were imposed 
on persons found illegally carrying firearms, and the police were authorised to 
prevent public anti-religious demonstrations. (The Communists were 
understood to be organising “anti-Easter’’ meetings throughout the 
country.) All political meetings were to be reported 24 hours in advance to 
the police, and provision was also made for the suppression of newspapers, 
etc., guilty of publishing matter calculated to provoke illegal acts or of abusing 
State or religious institutions. 

M. Briand’s speech re the proposed Customs Union. (See France.) 

March 29th.—In an article on M. Briand’s speech, the Germania (the 
Centre, Catholic, Party’s organ) said that it was a long time since such words 
had been hurled at Germany from Paris, but Germany was not to blame, as 
she had only carried out what was begun in Paris and Geneva and was there 
abandoned without success having been attained. 

March 30th.—Mr. Henderson’s statement in Parliament re the Customs 
Union. (See Great Britain.) 

March 31st.—Speaking before the Reichsrat, Dr. Curtius made a statement 
which was intended to be a reply to those made by M. Briand and Mr. 
Henderson regarding the Customs Union. Germany and Austria, he said, 
had agreed to negotiate a Customs Union in order mutually to alleviate their 
common economic difficulties, and they believed it’would fully accord with the 
movement in European economic coéperation, at first by regional agreements. 
The great comprehensive plans contemplated must be preceded by local 
arrangements. The purely economic character of the plan did not impinge 
on international obligations. Both Governments had most conscientiously 
examined the pact contained in the 1922 Protocol, and were clear that the mere 
appearance of an infringement of Austrian independence must unconditionally 
beavoided. They had, accordingly, conceived a treaty relationship into which 
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both States would enter as fully equal partners, which would leave the 
national freedom of action unhampered. 

As regards the suggestion of reference to the League, Dr. Curtius said they 
could not declare a discussion of the juridical question to be desirable, but it 
went without saying that they did not object to such a treatment of the 
matter in the Council by the four Powers signatory to the 1922 Protocol— 
indeed, they had no reason to shun it. Their political objection related 
to the fact that their purely economic agreement might be brought up for 
discussion as being a menace to peace ; such an assumption would lack all 
real foundation, and such a contention would be inadmissible. They could, 
however, raise no objection to the matter being placed on the agenda of the 
May session of the Council. 

Dr. Curtius then dealt with the objection that the agreement had been 
negotiated in secret, and claimed that he had nothing with which to reproach 
himself. ‘‘ Immediately the German and Austrian Governments had reached 
clarity concerning the scope and character of their plan, we instructed our 
representatives to inform the foreign Governments.” The parleys had not 
taken concrete form until his visit to Vienna, and not until March 19 was 
accord between the two Cabinets assured. Misapprehension of the plan, 
he continued, could only be explained by the fact that the entire affair had, 
without reason, been translated from the economic to the political realm. 
He also referred to the economic conditions in the two countries and the 
need for an extension of their markets, and described Austria as a country 
torn out of a large economic unit and possessing too small a foundation for 
its economic machinery. The declaration of the readiness of both countries 
to negotiate with others showed, too, that their plans were less exclusive 
than that of the Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, who had declined their 
offer in advance, and was striving after a Customs Union of the Little Entente 
with Austria and with the express exclusion of Germany. He also pointed 
out that no one had yet shown in what concrete points the proposal violated 


' the 1922 Protocol. 


April 1st.—Notification to League re non-ratification of Tariff Truce 
Convention. (See League of Nations.) 
Dr. Frick, the Nazi Minister of the Interior of Thuringia, resigned, 


» following on a vote of no confidence in his Cabinet passed by the Diet by 


29 votes to 22. The People’s Party, which had hitherto supported him, 
voted against him. 

April 3rd.—A serious split was understood to have occurred in the ranks 
of the National Socialist Party, and Herr Hitler issued a proclamation stating 
that he intended to purge the Party of all untrustworthy elements. 

April 6th.— Announcement re invitation to the Chancellor to visit London. 
(See Great Britain.) 

April 7th.—It was learnt that the Foreign Minister had addressed a Note 
to the Secretariat of the League with reference to the resolution passed by 
the Council on January 24th, 1931, by which Governments were asked to 
supply particulars of their existing armaments. The German Government 
considered that the information should be furnished by all the States according 
to an identical model, and proposed the distribution of a prepared questionnaire 
for the purpose ; it also asked that the matter should be placed on the agenda 
of the May Council. 


Great Britain. 
_ March 25th.—Issue of joint Statement by British and French Foreign 
Ministers re Austro-German Customs Union. (See France.) 
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Ambassador’s interview with German Chancellor. (See Germany, and see 
also Austria.) 

March 26th.—In a statement to the British press in Paris, Mr. Henderson 
explained his reasons for suggesting that the Austro-German Customs proposal] 
should be submitted to the League Council. He said he was not aware, 
officially, that the German and Austrian Chancellors had said that the matter 
was not one for the League Council. 

Report re default of New South Wales Government on interest due in 
London. (See Australia.) 

March 27th—Mr. Thomas announced in the House of Commons that he 
had asked the Australian High Commissioner to communicate urgeatly with 
his Gove nment on the subject of the threatened default of the New South 
Wales Government in respect of interest payments due on April Ist. 

March 30th.—In a statement in the House of Commons Mr. Henderson 
defined the Government’s attitude towards the proposed Austro-German 
Customs Union. He confessed that the whole incident had caused him 
concern, and said he had received with reserve the news of the negotiations 
when it was brought to his notice by the Austrian Minister on March 2lst, 
and he had treated the French memorandum of March 24, prejudging the 
legal points at issue, with the same reserve. He censured the method and 
the time chosen for revealing the existence of the negotiations as “ calculated 


to arouse suspicion,” and “ to nullify the advantages ” of the system, built 
up since the war, of frequent contacts between the representatives of nations. 
He described the perturbation of the French Government as “ very natural.” 

Having considered the matter, he had warned the German and Austrian | | 


Governments on March 25 of the general and genuine misgivings which they | 
had aroused—sufficient, in his view, to prejudice the success of the forth- | 
coming Disarmament Conference—and, with the concurrence of M. Briand, 
emphatically asked them not to go further until the Council of the League | — 
had been given an opportunity to see whether the proposals did or did not | — 
conflict with the Protocol of 1922. ta 

Mr. Henderson then outlined the replies of the two Governments. The 
German Government had made a distinction between legal and _ political 
issues, but saw no reason why the League should take the matter up at all. 
He thought that the ambiguity of this reply might be due to a misunder- 
standing, and he had repeated his suggestion by telephone to Berlin. The 
German Government had, however, repeated that the proposals were, in 
their convinced view, not contrary to the Protocol of 1922; that there was 
nothing to refer to the League; and that they reserved complete liberty 
of action with regard to any procedure which the League might suggest. 
He interpreted these replies as meaning that the Austrian Government | 
would concur in referring the proposals to the League and that the German 
Government would state a case before the League. In any case, he intended 
to give notice that he would raise the matter at the next meeting of the 
Council and support a reference to the Permanent Court of International | 
Justice if the Council desired it. 

As to the purely British interests in the matter, Mr. Henderson said he 
must maintain complete reserve until he received the opinion of the Law 
Officers of the Crown. He observed, however, that Customs Unions with 
other countries were specifically allowed by the Anglo-German Commercia! 
Treaty, though not by the Anglo-Austrian Treaty or the Franco-German 
Treaty. The effect on British trade must be purely a matter of speculation. 

March 31st.—German Foreign Minister’s statement re Customs Union. 


(See Germany.) 
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April 1st—The amount due as interest on the New South Wales loans was 
received in London from the Commonwealth Government. 

April 6th—It was understood that the Government had invited the 
German Chancellor and the Foreign Minister to pay a private visit to London 
during the course of the following few weeks, and that the invitation had been 
accepted for a date early in June. 


India. 

March 25th.—Serious communal rioting occurred in Cawnpore following 
on the refusal of Moslem business men to join in a hartal as a protest against the 
execution of Bhagat Singh. Over 1,000 people were killed, and Britich 
troops were called out. 

Mr. Gandhi arrived at Karachi for the opening of Congress. 

March 26th—In reply to questions as to whether, ifthe Hindus and 
Moslems were unable to reach an agreement, he would accept the principle 
of British arbitration, Mr. Gandhi said thatif he had to refer “ the greatest 
of India’s problems” to Great Britain, he would have no heart left to 
press national claims, and “ the logical corollary of accepting Government 
arbitration would be national degradation.” 

The meeting of Congress was opened by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. Mr. 
Gandhi received an ovation and made a speech with the doctrine of non- 
violence as his text. He said that if Moslems and Hindus continued to divide 
India he would retire, go on hunger strike and starve himself to death. 
Gandhism, however, would not die with his death. 

Writing in Young India, Mr. Gandhi said justice demanded a levelling 
process to remove the difference between the Englishman and the Indian, 
but there would be no such thing as racial discrimination. There was room 
enough in their country for every British man, woman and child “ if they will 
shed their privileged position and share our lot.’”’ The article concluded, 
“ British trade, where it is not hurtful to India’s interests, can be placed, when 
we reach a state of honourable association, on a favoured basis.” India’s 
wants would grow and if Britain were her partner or ally she might well 
become her chief supplier. 

At a farewell banquet in his honour, the Viceroy described as superficial 
and disterted and wholly divorced from reality the diagnosis of the position 
which saw in the movement and stirring of thought in India “‘ merely a move- 
ment engineered by a negligible mivority which ought never to have been 
allowed to attain its present importance, in that much of it is frankly seditious 
and with a firm Government could readily be suppressed.” Great Britain 
would delude herself if she did not recognize that beneath all the distinctions 
of community, class, and social circumstances, there was a growing intellectual 
consciousness, or more truly, self-consciousness, which was very closely akin 
to what they generally termed nationalism. 

As regards the safeguards suggested at the Round Table Conference, he 
said that Indian opinion was surely not less anxious than any opinion in Great 
Britain to see ample security provided for the good of India in the sphere 
of credit and finance. “It is the considered view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,” he continued, “‘ that in the interest of India it is imperative to provide 
effective safeguards for the maintenance of financial stability and for the 
protection of India’s credit ...and his Majesty’s Government have 
reached the conclusion that to secure this purpose the financial safeguards 
discussed at the Round Table Conference are essential.”” At the same time, 
there would be no question of the right of participants in the future constitu- 
tional discussions to suggest other safeguards, which would be given careful 
consideration. 
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The Viceroy then stated that he had been told that he had made Mr, 
Gandhi's task far harder by failure to commute the sentences passed on 
Bhagat Singb and his associates. He took full responsibility for the decision 
at which the Government arrived. He had been guided by adherence to 
certain very clear and definite principles ; first, he had had to satisfy himself 
that no facts had been brought to his notice which were not before the sentenc- 
ing tribunals, and which might suggest a possible miscarriage of justice, 
There had been nothing of the sort in this case. Also, in acts of clemency, 
he ought to have regard to the actual merits of the case before him; and he 
would regard it as wholly wrong to allow his judgmert on those matters to be 
influenced or deflected by purely political considerations. He had been able 
to discover no argument by which commutation of the sentence could have 
been justified that would not have involved, if justice was to be equal, the 
commutation of all other sentences involving death penalty, for he could 
imagine no case in which under the law the penalty had been more directly 
deserved. It had been suggested that even though commutation were impos- 
sible it was highly undesirable that the sentences should be carried out on the 
eve of the meeting of Congress. But to suggest to Congress that there was, 
after all, a chance that the sentence would be remitted would have been a 
wholly indefensible proceeding, and would have enabled Congress to say 
that it had been treated with a complete lack of candour. 

March 27th.—In reply to questions as to the equality of trading rights 
between British and Indian traders, put to him by Indian merchants of 
Karachi, Mr. Gandhi said Congress felt even more strongly than the merchants 
themselves that the demand for equality of British rights ought not to be 
conceded. (This demand formed paragraph 14 of the Minorities Report 
of the Round Table Conference.) Any Constitution which impaired the 
right of an Indian Parliament of the future to discriminate against non- 
nationals would be unacceptable to Congress. 

The Subjects Committee of Congress passed a resolution confirming the 
Irwin-Gandhi agreement, re-affirming the goal of complete independence, 
demanding complete control over the army and foreign relations, finance | — 
and fiscal policy, voting confidence in Mr. Gandhi, and appointing him head |— 
of the Congress delegation to a further Round Table Conference. 

Another resolution urged the release of all political prisoners, whether 
violent or non-violent ; and a‘third dissociated Congress from, and disapproved 
of, political violence, but appreciated the spirit and sacrifice of Bhagat Singh 
and his comrades. 

The Assembly rejected the Government’s taxation proposals, drawn 
up with a view to meeting the Budget deficit. 

The Subjects Committee of Congress approved, with only two dissentient 
votes, a resolution ratifying the Delhi pact. Ina speech before the Committee, 
Mr. Gandhi said their demand for complete independence remained intact. 
There had been a time when he had been in love with the words ‘“‘ Dominion 
status,” but to-day he felt that they meant a relationship with the other 
members of the Empire in which India had neither common language, race 
nor colour. As regards the Round Table Conference, he made it clear that 
the only possible course was to appoint a strong delegation with a complete 
mandate ; the delegation could not enter the Conference with its hands tied 
by having to refer back to India. 

The Viceroy delivered his farewell address to both Houses of the Indian 
Legislature, prefacing it with an invitation to the party leaders to meet him 
to discuss the refusal of the Assembly to pass the taxation required to balance 
the Budget. The meeting was afterwards held, but as the party leaders 
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refused to accept any of the proposals put forward, the Viceroy certified the 
Finance Bill and sent it to the Council of State. 

March 29th.—The 45th Plenary Session of Congress was opened, with 
Mr. Vallabhai Patel in the chair. In his presidential address he said they 
must have full power to make mistakes; they might gratefully receive 
British advice, but never dictation, nor could they divide financial control 
with the British Government. The defence safeguard might mean the 
retention of British officers and men, but Congress could never let defence 
be controlled by the British. 

March 30th.—Congress ratified the Delhi pact after a speech by Mr. Gandhi 
which carried the meeting almost unanimously, and he was appointed sole 
selector of the delegation to the Round Table Conference. 

The resolutions re-affirming the goal of complete independence, and 
demanding complete control over the army and finance, adopted by the 
Subjects Committee, were also passed. 

The Council of State unanimously passed the Finance Bill. 

March 31st.—A resolution was passed by the final session of Congress 
declaring that any Constitution which might be accepted on its behalf 
should provide for fundamental rights, and a large number of other provisions, 
including the limitation of State servants’ salaries to Rs500 a month (£450 
a year), total prohibition, the abolition of the salt duty, control of the exchange 
and currency policies, and of military expenditure, and a living wage for 
industrial workers, the protection of Indian cloth, and other measures. 

April 1st.—The Congress Committee elected a Cabinet of 15 members, 
including Mr. Vallabhai Patel and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, as well as 
Mr. Gandhi. 

April 3rd.—The Congress Executive decided that Mr. Gandhi should be 
the sole representative of Congress at the resumed Round Table Conference. 

April 5th.—The All-India Moslem Conference passed a resolution declaring 
the conviction of the Moslems that Congress should cast off its sham of non- 
violence in dealings between the communities, and that continuance of that 
attitude of the majority would lead to civil war. 

April 6th—The Viceroy promulgated an Ordinance providing for punish- 
> ment by two years’ imprisonment or a fine, or both, for the publication of 
} statements likely to cause unfriendly relations between his Majesty’s 
Government and foreign States. 

The Moslem Congress closed without reaching agreement on the terms 
) of a resolution as to the instructions to be given to the delegates to the Round 

Table Conference. 
April 7th.—In opening the session of the Federation of Indian Chambers 


of Commerce, Mr. Gandhi said that Swaraj meant the rule of justice, and 





Englishmen’s rights would, therefore, have to be protected. 


Irak. 

March 24th—The new Agreement between the Government and the 
Irak Petroleum Company was signed in Baghdad. It was understood that 
the pipeline question had been disposed of by a decision to build lines both 
) to Haifa and Tripoli. 

March 26th.—Signature of Treaty with Transjordan. (See T'ransjordan.) 


Italy. 

March 26th.—The international conference, preparatory to the second world 
) wheat conference to be held in 1932, opened in Rome. Forty-six countries 
) Were represented, including the U.S.8.R., but not the U.S.A. 
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March 27th.—Speaking at the wheat conference Kritzman, the Soviet 


delegate, said his Government was ready to consider any economic proposals 


suggested, but Russia was not prepared to enter into a private deal with one 


country at the expense of the others. This was the first conference of the F 


kind at which the U.S.8.R. had been represented, and he regarded it as 
beginning a new era in international collaboration. The grain crisis could 
never be solved without the codperation of Russia. 


April 3rd.—Conversations in Paris re differences in respect of details of |~ 


naval agreement. (See France.) 


Japan. 
April 1st.—Protest from Soviet Government re attempt on life of Soviet 


Trade Agent. (See U.S.S.R.) 


League of Nations. 

April 1st.—The Secretariat received a communication from the German 
Government intimating its intention not to deposit instruments of ratification 
of the Convention for Concerted Economic Action (in spite of the fact that it 
had been adopted by the Reichstag) owing to the inability of the Tariff Truce 
Conference to find means for putting the Convention into force. (As the 
majority of the other ratifications had been made dependent on that of 
Germany, those also lapsed.) 

April 7th—German Government's Note re furnishing of particulars as 
to armaments. (See Germany.) 





Paraguay. 
March 28th.—The Cabinet resigned and a new Ministry was formed with | 


Senor Ribeiro Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Senor Riart Minister of Finance. | 


The President himself filled the office of Prime Minister. 


Portugal. 
April 3rd.—A military junta, led by General Diaz, seized control of the 
local administration of Madeira and imprisoned the High Commissioner and 


the Civil and Military Governors. 


Rumania. 
April 4th.—The Cabinet resigned, and M. Titulescu, the Ministerin London, 


was summoned to Bucharest. 


Spain. 

March 25th.—Collisions occurred with the police following demonstrations 
by medical students in Madrid in favour of a political amnesty. The 
university was closed. 

March 26th.—Students’ riots occurred at Barcelona, Valencia, Seville 
and Salamanca, and a general strike was declared by the Spanish Students’ | 
Union. 

The Provincial Council of Madrid suspended its session owing to violent 
speeches by Republican and Socialist members denouncing as barbarous the 
methods used by the police against the Students on the previous day. 

Reports were current that credits to the Government totalling £12 millions 
for stabilising the peseta had been arrauged in New York and Basle, of which 





approximately £7,600,000 would be advanced by U.S. banking interests, and 
£4,400,000 under the auspices of the Bank for International Settlements. 
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March 27th—The Constituent group issued a note “ protesting with the | % 


greatest energy against the scandalous abuse of power committed by the 
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Cabinet in contracting a loan in a manifestly illegal manner, seeing that it 


infringes the Constitution which the Cabinet proclaims is in force by usurping 
power which belongs exclusively to Parliament.” 

The Minister of Finance, in a statement to the press, said it was part of the 
Cabinet’s programme to pave the way for stabilisation, but without interfering 
in any way with the prerogative of the Cortes to vote the conditions in which 
this would finally be carried out. A Bill would be submitted to Parliament 
for the reform of the banking !aw. 

General Burguete, the President of the Supreme Court of Military 
Justice, issued a Note to the press which read asa very strong condem- 
nation of the Dictatorship (in which the General himselfhad held important 
posts). He said the Army repented its former pressure on Parliament and, 


speaking in its name, he guaranteed that in future it would refrain from mixing 


in polities. 
March 28th General Burguete was relieved of his office and sentenced to 


Stwo months’ arrest. 


) Transjordan. 


March 26th.—A Treaty of Amity with Irak was signed at Amman. 


T urkey. 


April 3rd.—The whole of the press was reported to be complaining about 


the injury done to local industry by the dumping of goods from the U.S.S.R. 
and appeals were made to the Government to take measures to protect it. 


)U.S.S.R. 


March 25th—The press reported that the Government had decided to 


introduce the piecework system in factory wages, in order “to raise the 
p 


standard of labour discipline and increase the productivity of labour.” The 
reform of the wages system had become necessary, it was stated, because 
production on many “‘ fronts ” had fallen behind the plans. Ekonomicheskaya 


)Zhizn said that personal advantage would have to be made the keynote for 
J the new system because, ‘at the present stage of development we cannot 
refuse to exploit personal interest as a stimulus for labour.” 


A decree was issued prohibiting local authorities and public organisations 


from mobilising workers and the administrative and technical personnel of 
) industry for any temporary public duties. 


March 27th——Kritzman’s speech in Rome at Wheat Conference. (See 


Btaly.) 


March 30th.—The official figures published regarding the work in the 


Donetz coal basin showed that the out-turn was far below programme, owing 
hiefly to the prevalence of desertions. Drastic measures were ordered to 


btain new recruits and retain men already working there. 

Rykoff was appointed Commissar for Posts and Telegraphs. 

April 1st.—The Government made a formal protest to the Japanese 
overnment against the failure of the latter to reply to its Note regarding 
he shooting of the Soviet Trade Agent in Tokyo on March 16th. The Soviet 
overnment was understood to attribute the crime to an anti-Soviet campaign 


incited by the Japanese fishery companies. 


*Y ugoslavia. 


March 29th.—It was officially announced that an understanding had been 
eached in the negotiations for a trade and tariff agreement with Czecho- 


Slovakia. 


March 30th—Commercial Treaty with Czechoslovakia signed. (See 
‘zechoslovakia. ) 
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IIT.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Permanent Central Opium Board . 

Rhine Commission’s Meeting 

*Committee of Experts on Marks of Origin 

*Child Welfare Committee . 

International League for. Peace and 
Freedom’s Conference on the world 
economic crisis .. 

*Advisory Committee on Salaried Employees 
*Budget Committee of I.L.O. 
*52nd Session of Governing Body of 1.1.0. 

International Congress for Municipal 
Health and Sanitary Service . ee 

*Traffic in Women Committee ‘ 
*Conference on Rural Hygiene 
*Economic Committee 

Executive of International Federation of 
Trades Unions . 

*Governing Body of International Educa- 
tional Cinematographic Institute : 

General Council of International wren 
of Trades Unions “ie 

*Delegation for Agricultural Credits 

*Committee for preparation of Draft Con- 
vention to —e the means to 
prevent war ea 

*Supervisory Commission ‘i 

Conference of International "Trade 
Secretariats se . sty 


International Abolitionist Federation 


International Child yideamacacle Exhibition .. 
*Health Committee % 
*Financial Committee 
Biennial Congress of International Chamber 
of Commerce. 
*Financial Committee 
International Conference on A gricultural 
Credit .. F om 
*International Public Health Office - 
Congress of International Federation of 
Commercial, etc., Employees .. 
*Committee of Enquiry on European Union 
Conference of International Alliance of 
Women for Suffrage, etc. “ae 
*63rd Session of the Council 
Meeting of Wheat Exporting Countries 
*Advisory Committee on Professional 
Workers (I.L.0.) 
First Annual General Meeting of Bank 
for International Settlements 
24th Congress of aang Institute of Public 
Health . 
*Mixed Committee on Taxation of Foreign 
Newspapers ° 
*Conferenceof Labour Statisticians (I. L.O. ) 
First International ay on ton cee 
Psychology ; 
*Fiscal Committee 
*Conference on Limitation of Drug Manu- 
facture .. ae - 
International Congress of Bakers .. 
*15th Session of International 
Conference 
Employees’ Trades Union Congress 


Labour 


* League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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